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FINDING  JOBS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  ANNE  ALTMAN,  Employment  Consultant  for  Selective  Placement 
and  HANNAH  BAUMANN,  Senior  Employment  Interviewer 
New  York  State  Employment  Service 


j^OR  a  long  time  Selective  Placement  personnel 
.  have  had  a  $64,000  question  of  their  own — “Can 
Selective  Placement  interviewers  in  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  find  suitable  employment  for  blind  ap- 
icants?”  Opinion  throughout  the  United  States 
emed  to  hold  that  this  kind  of  placement  required 
ills  over  and  above  those  used  in  the  daily  work  of 
e  Selective  Placement  interviewer. 

■  Last  year  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
;cided  to  find  an  answer  once  and  for  all.  They 
ade  funds  available  to  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ent  Service  for  a  demonstration  project  in  the  place- 
ent  of  the  blind.  New  York  City  was  chosen  be- 
mse  the  Employment  Service  there  has  had  10  years 
experience  in  this  work  and  because  the  City  is  the 
•nter  of  many  community  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  objectives  of  the  demonstration  were  threefold: 
)  To  evaluate  present  methods,  (2)  to  develop  new 
.ethods,  and  (3)  to  prepare  a  manual  and  training 
aide  based  on  the  findings  for  use  by  Employment 
;rvice  personnel  nationally. 

Picking  a  Sample 

Although  the  project  was  originally  oriented  around 
lind  veterans  only,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
roaden  the  base.  We  learned  from  the  Veterans 
dministration  that  very  few  blind  veterans  were 
iady  to  be  placed  and  those  who  were  ready  were 
lready  known  to  the  Employment  Service.  To  get 
larger  sample,  the  project  was  expanded  to  include 
onveteran  blind  as  well.  The  Employment  Service 
ontacted  all  community  agencies  working  with  the 
lind  for  referrals  to  the  project.  These  included  the 
few  York  State  Voactional  Rehabilitation  Service, 
le  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York 
aghthouse,  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 
nd  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service.  All  agreed 
d  give  any  assistance  in  job  evaluation,  placement, 
arnishing  readers  and  guides,  arranging  transporta- 
ion,  and  orientation  to  job  or  office.  In  addition, 
he  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  offered  aid  in 
valuating  suitability  of  jobs  and  developing  special 
evices  to  ease  job  performance  and  adjustment, 
ffiroughout  the  project,  the  Employment  Service 
/orked  closely  with  all  these  agencies. 

At  the  outset  of  the  demonstration,  all  the  agencies 
greed  that  the  Employment  Service  should  determine 
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which  blind  applicants  were  ready  for  placement.  If 
the  Selective  Placement  interviewer  believed  a  blind 
applicant  was  not  ready,  he  referred  him  back  to  the 
agency,  giving  the  reason  and  recommending  addi¬ 
tional  service  to  help  him. 

The  agencies  also  agreed  to  provide  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  medical  information  about  the  applicant, 
a  summary  of  the  vocational  services  given  him,  and 
an  evaluation  of  his  attitude  toward  employment. 

The  money  allocated  provided  for  setting  up  a  unit 
consisting  of  a  full-time  interviewer  and  an  interviewer 
to  be  used  one  day  a  week.  This  meant  that  all  blind 
job  seekers  in  New  York  City  went  to  this  one  unit, 
located  in  an  easily  accessible  office.  That  interviewer 
had  line  responsibility  to  the  Consultant  for  Selective 
Placement. 

The  interviewer  selected  had  been  developed  over 
the  years  into  a  specialist  in  the  placement  of  the 
severely  disabled.  She  was  chosen  because  of  her 
background  and  previous  experience  and  her  interest, 
understanding,  and  conviction  that  blind  people  can 
work  successfully. 

The  project  was  established  for  1  year;  the  first  10 
months  were  to  be  devoted  to  actual  placement  and 
the  final  2  months  to  preparing  manual  and  training 
material.  June  30,  1955,  marked  the  end  of  the  10 
months’  period;  during  this  period,  213  blind  workers 
were  interviewed,  200  referrals  were  made,  and  91 
placements  were  effected. 

Basic  Principles  and  Methods  Used 

Four  basic  principles  were  set  up  for  the  project: 

(1)  The  case  work  approach  was  used,  the  same 
person  handling  the  applicant  from  the  time  he  regis¬ 
tered  until  he  was  placed.  Throughout  the  entire 
project,  all  job  selection  and  promotion  was  done  on 
an  individual  basis  for  specific  blind  applicants  in  line 
with  their  job  objective. 

(2)  The  interviewer’s  time  was  so  allocated  that 
approximately  one-half  was  devoted  to  registration, 
counseling,  selection,  and  referral  and  the  other  half 
to  promotional  activities  with  employers.  Each  appli¬ 
cant  was  given  a  complete  interview.  Since  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  suitable  job  placement,  reinterviewing 
was  kept  to  a  minimum  to  permit  the  interviewer  to 
spend  sufficient  time  in  promotional  activity. 
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(3)  A  complete  written  registration  was  made  of 
each  applicant  to  include  skills,  knowledges,  aptitudes, 
physical  capacities,  abilities,  training,  and  interest; 
special  problems;  plan  and  occupational  classification 
or  objective. 

(4)  The  placement  followup  with  the  employer  be¬ 
came  the  responsibility  of  the  Employment  Service 
and  relevant  information  was  forwarded  to  interested 
agencies. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  job,  the  usual  basic  Selective 
Placement  approach  was  used.  However,  we  found 
that  a  field  visit  to  an  employer  is  absolutely  essential 
before  suitability  of  the  job  for  a  blind  applicant  can 
be  established. 

No  Cut-and-Dried  Method 

In  selecting  employers  to  be  visited,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  cut-and-dried  method.  As  with  all 
other  types  of  promotional  activity,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  methods  is  an  evaluation  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  the  employer  shown  interest  in  other 
handicapped  groups?  In  the  blind?  What  are  his 
hiring  practices?  Does  he  have  established  and  known 
policies  that  will  rule  out  the  blind?  Who  does  the 
hiring?  At  what  level  do  we  wish  to  approach  the 
employer?  Another  great  source  of  help  is  advice  and 
leads  from  experienced  interviewing  staff.  The  type 
of  work  applicants  are  seeking  will  sometimes  deter¬ 
mine  kinds  of  employers  or  industries  to  be  contacted . 

As  with  all  placement  of  the  disabled,  it  is  usually 
well  to  lay  some  groundwork  before  contacting  a  new 
employer — an  introductory  telephone  call  or  letter. 
On  the  other  hand,  occasions  arise  where,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  industry,  the  location,  or  lack  of 
response  to  other  methods,  the  so-called  “cold  turkey” 
approach  is  advisable.  How,  whom,  and  when  to 
approach  are  largely  matters  of  know-how  and 
judgment. 

Transportation  Must  Be  Considered 

Knowledge  of  existing  transportation  facilities  is 
another  important  consideration  in  placement.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  geographical  complexity  of  New  York 
City,  ability  to  use  existing  facilities  is  an  important 
and  individual  matter.  Depending  on  where  a  person 
lives  and  the  location  of  the  job,  transportation  can 
involve  subway,  bus,  ferry  boats,  trolley  cars,  or  any 
combination. 

Personality  factors  are  important  considerations  in 
all  placement  work,  especially  that  involving  the 
blind.  How  does  the  individual  relate  to  others? 
How  does  he  accept  supervision,  coworkers?  Answers 
to  such  questions  cannot  be  brought  out  during  an 
employment  interview.  However,  they  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  previous  employers  or  from  agencies 
which  have  worked  with  the  person  over  a  period  oj 
time. 

Grooming  must  be  carefully  evaluated  and  mini¬ 
mum  appearance  standards  adhered  to.  This  is 
especially  important  with  severely  disabled  applicants. 
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Though  totally  blind,  these  men  are  able  to  carry  on  gainful 
employment  at  an  aircraft  plant. 


USCSC  photo. 

A  blind  stenographer  takes  dictation  on  a  Braille  shorthand 
machine. 
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A  blind  poultryman  feeds  his  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


US  DA  photo. 


The  demonstration  confirmed  the  fact  that  getting 
employer  acceptance  to  hire  the  blind,  overcoming 
years  of  prejudiced  thinking  and  lack  of  information 
about  the  blind,  are  not  simple  tasks.  Faith,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  knowledge  of  the  applicant’s  ability  to 
perform  must  be  conveyed  to  the  employer  without 
undue  overselling. 

Again  the  greatest  selling  point,  as  with  any  appli¬ 
cant,  is  qualification  to  do  the  job.  The  employer 
must  understand  that  this  is  the  only  basis  for  refer¬ 
ral — and  the  only  basis  on  which  a  worker  should  be 

hired. 

A  frank  discussion  of  both  positive  and  negative 
factors  of  hiring  the  blind  is  advisable.  Any  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  arise  or  that  the  employer  presents  as 
obstacles  should  be  evaluated  honestly.  Nothing  will 
win  the  respect  and  approval  of  most  employers  so 
much  as  this  kind  of  approach. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  approach 
an  employer  in  behalf  of  a  specific  applicant  than 
with  a  total  program.  In  presenting  the  latter,  we 
often  tend  to  make  sweeping  generalities — the  blind 
are  more  dependable,  they  stay  on  the  job  longer,  and 
so  on.  Whether  or  not  these  factors  are  generally 
true,  they  may  not  apply  to  the  specific  individual  we 
will  refer. 

Job  Orientation 

One  of  the  most  important  techniques  developed 
during  this  demonstration  project  is  job  orientation. 
It  reassures  the  employer  and  his  supervisory  staff. 
Actual  orientation  to  the  physical  setup  of  the  job 
may  be  offered  at  the  time  of  initial  placement.  This 
would  include  escorting  the  blind  person  to  wash¬ 
rooms,  lunchrooms,  water  coolers,  and  the  like — point¬ 
ing  out  obstacles  such  as  vending  machines,  fire 
extinguishers  which  extend  out  into  the  room,  and 
doors  which  may  not  be  always  closed.  Help  in  set¬ 
ting  up  work  bench  or  desk  for  easy  access  to  tools  or 
stationery  may  also  be  necessary. 

Whether  the  agency  for  the  blind  or  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  does  the  orientation,  again,  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  necessity,  and  convenience.  The  fact 
that  the  blind  person  quickly  becomes  self-directing 
soon  becomes  evident,  thus  helping  to  overcome  the 
initial  timidity  of  the  supervisor. 

Followup 

Followup  after  placement  can  be  carried  on  in 
several  ways.  A  visit  to  the  employer  to  actually 
observe  the  applicant  on  the  job  is  the  best  method. 
Where  this  is  not  feasible,  an  interview  with  the  appli¬ 
cant,  after  working  hours  or  during  a  lunch  hour, 
may  be  arranged;  or  a  telephone  call  can  be  made  to 
the  employer  or  applicant,  or  both. 

Where  the  Employment  Service  has  the  initial  con¬ 
tact  with  the  employer,  it  is  advisable  that  only  the 
Employment  Service  follow  up.  However,  in  some 
cases  the  community  agency  may  be  the  best  choice 
to  follow  up  with  the  applicant,  but  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  gained  in  this  way  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
Employment  Service. 


USAAF  photo. 


A  worker,  blind  from  birth,  classifies  small  parts  used  in  assem¬ 
bly  of  aircraft  engines. 
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Varied  Types  of  Jobs 

The  91  placements  made  during  the  first  10  months 
of  the  study  ranged  from  professional  to  service,  from 
clerical  to  agricultural— indicating  conclusively  that 
there  are  no  special  jobs  for  the  blind.  Among  the 
jobs  filled  were  medical  social  worker,  piano  tuner, 
dictaphone  transcription  machine  operators,  power 
press  operators,  film  spoolers,  packers,  and  carders. 
Several  partly  sighted  applicants  were  placed  as 
messengers  and  porters.  One  applicant,  who  had  all 
the  personality  qualifications  for  sales  work,  plus  an 
overwhelming  interest,  was  placed  after  countless  dis- 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  GROWTH 

In  1954  the  New  York  Division  of  Employment  marked  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its  Selective  Placement 
Program  for  the  Physically  Handicapped — a  program  started 
modestly  in  1934  with  small  units  in  two  offices  in  the  State. 
Today  there  are  trained  Selective  Placement  Interviewers  in 
every  office  in  the  State  and  the  Division  serves  more  handi¬ 
capped  applicants  seeking  employment  than  any  other  agency — 
voluntary,  public,  or  private.  It  serves  applicants  with  every 
known  disability,  mental  or  physical,  and  the  continuous  rise 
in  placements  of  the  handicapped  bears  witness  to  the  excellent 
community  and  employer  education  job  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  20  years.  In  1934  about  24,300  placements  were  made 
of  physically  handicapped  workers. 

For  many  years  the  Division  has  had  formal  agreements  with 
the  New  York  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  provide  needed 
assistance  to  one  another's  clients.  In  1934  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment  was  formalized  between  the  Division  and  the  national 
and  local  Tuberculosis  Associations.  Excellent  cooperative 
relationships  without  formal  agreements  exist  with  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associates,  the  New  York 
Heart  Association,  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Foundation,  the  New 
York  State  and  local  Committees  for  Mental  Health. 

Naturally  in  the  beginning  of  this  program  first  emphasis  was 
put  on  serving  and  referring  applicants  with  less  severe  disa¬ 
bilities.  Twenty  years  ago  employers  were  not  only  reluctant 
to  hire  but  actually,  in  many  instances,  arbitrarily  barred  from 
employment  a  person  with  any  kind  of  disability.  Community 
and  employer  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  a  handicap  is  a 
handicap  only  if  it  interferes  with  job  performance  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  job  came  slowly.  It  has  taken  years  of  careful  evalua¬ 
tion  of  physical  limitations  and  years  of  careful  matching  of 
physical  capacities  with  the  physical  demands  of  the  job  to 
increase  job  opportunities  for  all  the  disabled.  Finding  a  job 
is  still  extremely  difficult  for  the  blind,  the  more  severe  cardiacs, 
the  cerebral  palsied,  and  paraplegics. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Service  program  of  aid  to 
the  handicapped  was  accorded  international  recognition  during 
1934 •  The  United  Nations’  Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  who  had 
carefully  appraised  the  program  and  rated  it  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  invited  the  Division’s  Director  of  Selective  Place¬ 
ment  to  visit  European  countries  to  assist  them  in  improving 
their  rehabilitation  techniques. 

In  the  course  of  her  European  itinerary,  the  Director  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Placement  addressed  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples  and  also  explained 
the  State’s  placement  program  to  audiences  in  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  The  Netherlands.  The  Swedish  government 
invited  the  Director  to  conduct  a  seminar  on  rehabilitation  in 
May  1933,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  13  nations, 
including  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Yugoslavia. 

—  1954  Annual  report,  New  York  Division  of  Employment 


appointments  as  an  outside  salesman  of  sto 
Placements  were  also  made  in  the  laundry  departrr 
of  a  hospital  and  as  a  ward  maid. 

Some  of  the  jobs,  particularly  in  factories,  wer« 
short  duration.  Each  new  period  of  unemployn 
means  the  long,  patient,  uphill  task  of  finding  a  1 
job  and  a  new  employer. 

Overall  Problems 

Probably  the  major  difficulty  in  placing  the  blir 
the  emotional  impact  of  blindness  on  most  per; 
Added  to  that  are  fear,  oversolicitousness,  prejuc 
and  antiquated  notions.  There  is  no  better  wa 
combating  these  difficulties  than  through  the  ac 
experience  of  hiring  and  working  with  a  blind  per 
However,  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one  and  reqi 
joint  efforts  of  all  community  facilities.  Basically 
need  to  abandon  the  policy  of  depicting  a  blind  pe 
as  a  dependent,  helpless  individual  and,  inst 
present  him  as  a  person  who  can  and  should  tak( 
full  place  in  the  community  when  he  is  ready  to  d< 
Another  major  problem  which  is  common  tc. 
severely  disabled  persons  is  the  lack  of  flexibility  oi 
worker  himself.  He  is  trained,  and  usually 
trained,  for  a  specific  job  or  profession.  If  there  i 
opening,  or  he  cannot  find  a  job,  or  if  the  labor  ma 
conditions  change,  even  though  he  may  be  willin 
take  another  type  of  job  or  a  job  at  a  lower  skill  1< 
he  is  often  unable  to  do  so  because  he  is  not  prepa 
Such  a  situation  calls  for  a  reexamination  of  the  w 
rehabilitation  process  to  explore  the  possibilit 
preparation  in  more  than  one  job. 

Dependency  is  a  serious  problem  with  the  b' 
Too  often,  it  has  been  indirectly  fostered  and 
couraged  by  the  community  in  its  zeal  to  give 
tection,  reassurance,  and  comfort.  Unfortuna 
when  introduced  into  an  employment  situation, 
dependency  can  translate  itself  into  a  demand 
special  attention,  more  often  than  it  is  necessary 
can  create  resentment  among  other  workers.  ! 
ognition  of  this  at  the  start  of  the  reliability 
and  retraining  process  would  be  very  helpful 
Frequently,  a  more  dependent  blind  person 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  security  of  a  pension  or  c 
financial  grant,  no  matter  how  meager,  for 
hazards,  uncertainties,  and  lack  of  permanence 
job,  as  much  as  he  may  wish  to  work. 

Long  pferiods  of  unemployment,  long  perioc 
sheltered  workshops,  frequent  job  turnover, 
additional  drawbacks  in  placement  of  the  blind. 

Successful  placement  of  the  blind  is  a  custom 
It  must  in  every  case  be  done  on  an  individual  1 
Each  difficulty,  each  problem  must  be  handled 
comes  up  and  in  the  way  that  will  best  meet  the 
of  the  individual.  Overcoming  employer  resist 
is  a  slow,  patient,  uphill  fight  but  it  can  be  dor 
meeting  each  objection  with  specific  facts,  b' 
honest,  objective  presentation  of  the  blind  woi 
ability  and  above  all  by  the  firm  belief  and  convi 
on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  that  the  blind  car 
should  work  in  jobs  for  which  they  qualify. 
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